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treat all distinctions between truth and falsity as reducible to questions 
of linguistic usage. The fact is, of course, that Hobbes's theory of knowl- 
edge is to the last degree confused and inconsistent ; it appears now as 
an epistemological nominalism, now as pure empiricism, now as pure a 
priori conceptual rationalism. Stephen faithfully follows Hobbes through 
all this confusion, but hardly enables the reader to understand the precise 
nature and causes of the muddle. 

There are some needless repetitions and a few superficial discrepancies 
of statement, which would, no doubt, have been eliminated if the author 
had been able to revise his work. The book is less detailed and compre- 
hensive than Robertson's, which remains the most considerable study of 
Hobbes's life and system that we have in English. A really adequate 
historical, expository, and critical work on Hobbes is still to seek. Mean- 
while, this little book is admirably adapted, by its literary skill and charm, 
to interest all classes of readers in the philosopher of Malmesbury, and to 
enable them to feel the significance of the problems which the first great 
English systematist proposed to settle by such brisk and cavalier reason- 
ings. 

A. O. Lovejoy. 

Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Mind of Tennyson. By E. Hershey Sneath. Second edition. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1903. — pp. viii, 193. 

Philosophy in Poetry. By E. Hershey Sneath. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1903. — pp. viii, 319. 

Both these books are studies of individual poets, the second, indeed, in 
spite of its general title, being a study of a single poem, the deservedly 
once better known Nosce teipsum of Sir John Davies. In neither case, 
however, does Professor Sneath approach his subject in the express interest 
of aesthetics ; nor even is his undertaking that of rendering articulate the 
philosophy which lies implicit in a poet's envisagement of human life and 
the world. What he essays is simply to set forth and explain those explicit 
and more or less consciously systematic reflections into which the two writers 
with whom he busies himself launched themselves. In addition to this, his 
endeavor is to lend the assistance of the trained philosopher to the ordinary 
literary reader in his attempts to understand and estimate the thoughts of 
two philosophical poets. Perhaps this mere statement of the content and 
aims of Professor Sneath's books will itself best indicate their import and 
measure of interest for the strictly technical student of philosophy. A more 
nearly detailed account of the volumes is as follows : 

In The Mind of Tennyson, which appears here in a second and but 
slightly altered edition, we have an ordered exposition and elucidation of 
the essentials of Tennyson's philosophy. The first chapter, — there are 
four altogether, — is an Introduction, setting forth Tennyson's deep and 
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keenly personal interest in speculative problems, his not mean equipment 
in matters philosophical, his intimate contact with nearly all the foremost 
reflective minds of his time in Britain, his entrance into all the profounder 
thought-movements of his century, and his anxiety, in his poetry, to reckon 
with these movements, thereby making that poetry more truly what he de- 
sired it should be, — a light and leading to his fellow-men. After this fol- 
low chapters respectively on "God," "Freedom," and "Immortality," 
the central themes of Tennyson's as, ultimately, of all philosophizings. 
As for novelties in the way of pure doctrines or abstract methods, Tenny- 
son has, of course, little or nothing to offer us ; the interest of his views lies 
entirely on their personal side, — in their history in the poet's personal 
experience, and in the concrete personal quality of the passion and con- 
viction with which he utters them. It is the chief merit of Professor 
Sneath's book that he does vividly present to us the record of the poet's re- 
flections, showing how he passes from primitive, unclouded belief, through 
many years of doubt and controversy within himself, to a long, ripe period 
of quiet, assured faith. This merit it was which gave the book, in its first 
edition, its more general literary interest, and, with a happy, almost total free- 
dom from technical verbiage, secured it its larger body of readers outside 
rather than within the ranks of professional thinkers. The one grave fault 
that one must find with it is that, being necessarily a book of the kind it is, 
this personal phase of its content was not still further developed. To have 
the mind of Tennyson perfectly rendered to us, and to understand that which 
is the very secret of his appeal even to our intellects, we require of the critic 
undertaking to expound it, that he project himself, after the manner of 
Taine, or, in another field, James, into the processes and conclusions of the 
poet, and bring these back to us in all their intimate pressure of individual 
quality and significance. It is only fair to add, however, that this more 
recondite, venturesome handling of Tennyson did not enter into Professor 
Sneath's purview, and his book, as it is, is a modest but creditable and 
suggestive piece of work. 

Philosophy in Poetry is, as indicated, a study of our first notable Eng- 
lish philosophical poem, Sir John Davies's Nosce teipsum, dating from 
the last years of the reign of Elizabeth. It will probably not be imper- 
tinent to mention even to specialists that this now almost forgotten but 
meritorious poem (our author has to reprint it as an appendix to his vol- 
ume) is an account of the soul, its knowableness, reality, and nature, its 
origin, relation to the body, its powers, and its destiny, together with such 
preliminaries and controversial accompaniments, as seemed demanded by 
the theme, as, for example, discussions of Sensationalism, Materialism, 
Spiritualism, Creationism, Traducianism, etc. What the author actually 
serves up to us is an interesting, characteristic Renaissance-compound of 
Aristotelian, Ciceronian, Calvinist, and Patristic ideas, delivered in very 
effective Elizabethan verse. It is excellent didactic poetry, and vigor- 
ous, scholarly, orthodox philosophizing, according to the time. Professor 
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Sneath's two-foldness of purpose in his writing, is, in connection with this 
poem, more difficult of working into a unity of embodiment than it was 
in the other book. On the one hand, he desires, in his exposition of the 
poem and his elucidation of its historical and philosophical antecedents 
and setting, to furnish, as it were, the materials for a paragraph in a schol- 
arly history of philosophy. This is the technical side of his work, of much 
interest only to the close specialist. On the other hand, he tries to lend 
professional assistance to the literary layman. This is the origin of his 
brief sketches, historical and explanatory, of Sensationalism, Materialism, 
Idealism, and all the rest, — sketches admirably done, but altogether popu- 
lar in scope and intent. All that can be said is that Professor Sneath has 
harmonized these two divergent objects in his work about as skilfully, — with 
as much avoidance of pedantic learnedness or abstruseness, and yet without 
constant triviality, — as can easily be done. If, for the rest, the result still 
lacks coherence and the degree of sustained and vital interest belonging to 
his earlier volume, it is because his materials were, as said, incoherent ; 
because in their very nature they involved a wider cleft .between the scho- 
lastic and the broader human appeal ; and because they belong, pretty 
completely, to the archaeology of thought, and not, like the moods and 
topics of Tennyson's mid-nineteenth-century meditations, to its palpitating 
present. 

George Rebec. 
University of Michigan. 

Die Realitiit der Gottesidee. Von Gustav Class. Miinchen, C. H. 
Beck'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1904. — pp. 84. 

This little work by the former Erlangen professor, and author of Unter- 
suchungen sur Phenomenology und Ontologie des menschlichen Geistes, 
presents in three ascending stages an argument for the reality of the idea 
of God. 

The argument presupposes the conclusions of the former work, which are 
summarized by way of introduction to the present treatment. The out- 
come of the previous investigation was the doctrine of the metaphysical real- 
ity of the personal spirit or spiritualized soul in contradistinction to the 
merely empirical natural individual, and the process of spiritualization was 
found to result from the interaction of the individual with organized his- 
torical thought-systems in morals, religion, and culture. 

The first step in Professor Class's present argument is the exposition of 
the God-idea of pure thought. He sketches briefly the movement of meta- 
physical reflection by which arise the categories of ' substance ' as the per- 
manent unity underlying the many, of ' force ' as the causal presupposition of 
change, and, finally, of impersonal ' pure thought ' as the inevitable postulate 
of the unity of the world-order and the intelligible regularity of its changes. 
The doctrine of an Absolute Spirit explains no single fact or event in the 
world. Nevertheless, it is the inevitable final postulate of our thought about 



